CHAPTER:  29

Rabindranath  Tagore and
I  Compare Schools

"RABINDRANATH TAGORE taught us to sing, asia natural
form of self-expression, as effortlessly as birds."
Bhola Nath, a bright fourteen-year-old lad at riiy Ranchi
school, gave me this explanation after I had complimented
him one morning on his melodious outbursts. With or
without provocation, the boy poured forth a tuneful
stream. He had previously attended the famous Tagore
school of "Santiniketan" (Haven of Peace) in Bolpur.
"'The songs of Rabindranath have been on my lips since
early youth," I told my companion. "All Bengalis, even
the unlettered peasants, delight in his lofty verse.'*
Bhola and I sang together a few refrains from Tagore,
who has set to music thousands of Indian poems: some
of his own composition and others of ancient origin.
"I met Rabindranath soon after he had received the
Nobel Prize for literature/' I remarked after our vocaliz-
ing. "I was drawn to visit him because I admired his
undiplomatic courage in disposing of his literary critics."
I chuckled.
Bhola, curious, inquired the story.
"The scholars severely flayed Tagore for introducing a
new style into Bengali poetry," I began. "He mixed col-
loquial and classical expressions, ignoring all the pre-
scribed limitations dear to the pundits' hearts.. His songs
embody deep philosophic truth in emotionally appealing
terms, with little regard for the accepted literary forms.
"One influential critic slightingly referred to Rabindra-
nath as a 'pigeon-poet who sold his cooings in print for a
rupee'. But Tagore's revenge was at hand; the Western
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